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ETTE AND BENCH 


FOR THE ART STUDENT AND CRAFT WORKER 


OCTOBER 1908 . ; \ 
Color et Pewter Jug, til life by Wm. M. Chase—Class in Oil painting by Chas. C. 
Curran, in Water Colors by Rhoda H. Nichols. Illustrations by Chas. H. Davis, Wm. M. Chase, 
Joha H. Twachtman, Emil Carlsen, Chardin, Jos. De Camp, Henry B. Snell, Wm. J. Baer. Articles 
on Still Life Painting by Emil Carlsen, on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Vliet Baker, on 
How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Illumina- 
tion by Florence Gotthold, on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer, 

on Finger Rings by Emily F. Peacock. ) ; 


NOVEMBER 1908 


Color Supplement: Dutch interior by Castle Keith—Class in Oil Painting by Chas. C. 
Curran, in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—lllustrations by Castle Keith, Fred P. Vinton, 
Edmund C. Tarbell, Mation Powers, Ross S. Turner, Walter L, Dean, Frank W. Benson, John 
Wileon, Laura G. Hills, Theodora W. Thayer, Lydia Field Emmett, Rhoda H. Nichols, Lucia-F. 
Fuller, Miss Beckington—Continued illustrated articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. 
Vliet Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Illumination by Florence Gotthold, on Minia- 
ture Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on Japanese Flower Arrangement by Mary Averill, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Stenciling by Nancy Beyer. Article on Cross Stitch Embroidery by 
Mertice McCrea Buck. ; 


DECEMBER 1908 


Color Supplement: Peonies by Chas. C. Curran—Class in Oil Painting by Chas. C. Curran, 
in Water Color by Rhoda H. Nichols—Illustrations by Chas. C. Curran, William A. Coffin, Geo. 
Grey Barnard, Malbone E. coamig’ Sarah Goodridge, Virginia Reynolds, Frieda Voelker Red- 
mond, Adelaide Deming, Alethea Platt, Verplanck Berney, Edward Dufner—Continued articles 


on Black and White Drawing by Fred V. Vliet Baker, on Miniature Painting by William J. 


Baer, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on I!lumination by Florence Gotthold, on Finger Rings 
by Emily F. Peacock, on Cross Stitch Embroidery by Mertice.MacCrea Buck—Articles on the 
Study of Trees with Bare Branches by ‘Wm. A. Coffin, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad, 
on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker Redmond. : 


JANUARY 1909 


Color Supplement: The Mushroom Gatherers by Rhoda Holmes Nicholse—Classes in 
Oil and Water Color, as before—lIllustrations by Rhoda H. Nichols, Irving R. Wiles, Howard 
Pyle, William J]. Baer, I. A. Josephi, Wm. J. Whittemore, Colin Campbell Cooper, Frieda Voelker 


Redmond—Articles on Portrait Painting by Irving R. Wiles, on Skyscrapers and How to paint | 


them by Colin Campbell Cooper, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy—Continued 
Articles on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vlict Baker, 
on Miniature Painting by Wm. J. Baer, on the Treatment of Water Colors by Frieda Voelker 
Redmond, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. | 


FEBRUARY 1909 
Color Supplement: Old Fashioned Roses by E. M. Scott—Classes in Oil and Water Color as 


before—tIllustrations by Mrs. E. M. Scott, Colin Campbell Cooper, FrancisDay, Howard 


Russell Butler, Kenyon Cox, Daniel C. French, Arthur Barton, F, Ballard Williams, Chester 
Beach, H. A. McNeill; Laura Coombs Hill—Articles on Pen and Ink Illustrations by W. H. Drake, 
on the Study of Roses by Mrs. E. M. Scott, on Holland Artists by Mrs. E. M. Scott—Continued 
Articles on Skyscrapers and how to Paint them by Colin C. Cooper, on Black and White Drawing 
by Fred Van Vii 

elbert Murphy, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


MARCH 1909 : 
Color Supplement: Deer at Twilight by Josephine Pitkin—Class in Oil and Water Color as 


et Baker, on How to Model by Chas. J. Pike, on Work in Tooled Leather by Miss 


before—Illustrations by Josephine Pitkin, Fred G. R. Roth, Dwight W. Tryon, Abbott H. Thayer, | 


Pierre Fontan, Mary J. Coulter, H. E. Pierce, May McCrystle, Chas. A. Herbert. Articles on 
Animals by Josephine Pitkin, on Animal Sculpture by Fred G. R. Roth, on Pastels by Charles 
Warren Eaton, on Corcoran and Art Institute Exhibitions—Continued articles on Black and 
White Drawings by Fred Van Vliet Baker, on Built-in-Furniture by Mrs. Olaf Saugstad. 


APRIL 1909 


Color Supplement: Canal at Amsterdam by F. A. Carter—Class in Oil and Water Color, | 
as before—Illustrations by F. A. Carter, Mucha, Puvis de Chavannes, Corot, Michael Angelo, - 
Winslow Homer, Millet, Botticelli, Cimabue, Giotto, Gentile den Fabriano, Clara Weaver 


Parrish, Henry O. Tanner, Joaquin Sorolla y Bastida, Mary Bacon Jones, Miss Nelbert Murph 
Articles on Mucha in Color and Design by Elizabeth Mosenthal, on Composition by Frank Vin- 


cent Du Mond, on Water Color in Decoration by Clara Weaver Parrish, on Embroidery in Outline |. 
Stitch by Mary Bacon Jones—Continued articles on Black and White Drawing by Fred Van Vliet _ 


Baker, on Tooled Leather by Miss Nelbert Murphy. 


| Ed. W. Redfield, Jos. De Camp, Edmund C. Tarbell, Charles Warren Eaton, Grueby Pottery ° 
_ Adelaide A. Robineau, Matilda Middleton, C. G. Forssen, Eda Lord Young, Rookwood Pottery, . 


ARTICLES and ILLUS. 
TRATIONS by some 
of the leading teach- 


ers of Art in America 


THERE HAS BEEN A 
LARGE DEMAND 
FOR THESE MAGA- 
ZINES AND ONLY 
ELEVEN NUMBERS 
NOW AVAILABLE, 
FOUR OTHERS THAN 
THOSE LISTED HERE 


Sent postpaid for 


$3.10 


KERAMIC STUDIO 
PUBLISHING CO. 


307 S. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Vol. XXXII, No. 7 


DECEMBER, 1931 


THE MEMORIAL COLLECTION OF 


ROBINEAU PORCELAINS 


@ An important announcement was made last year at 

the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts when the Board of 
Trustees gave out the glad tidings that the Memorial 
collection of porcelains by Adelaide Alsop Robineau of 
Syracuse had been purchased for the museum. News, this, 
which was heard around the world of art, and quoted in 
art journals in this country and abroad; and the proud 
fact remains that the 
Syracuse Museum now 
possesses the largest and 
most beautiful collection 
of the internationally fam- 
ous Robineau porcelains 
in the United States. It 
will be remembered that 
the permanent icollection 
of modern ceramics at the 
Metropolitan Museum was 
begun by the purchase of 
porcelains made by Ade- 
laide Alsop Robineau; and 
that a few months after 
her death that Museum 
held a special memorial 
exhibition of her work, 
buying several additional 
pieces. More than forty 
pieces, remained, includ- 
ing the Scarab Vase, 
which might be called the 
Portland vase of modern 
times, so many prizes has 
it won, and so much at- 
tention has it received. 
Winner of the Grand 
Prize at the Turin Expo- 
sition in Italy, the highest 
award offered in the field 
of ceramics; and of the Grand Prize at the Panama-Pacitic 
Exposition, this vase, with its excised carving, was one 
thousand hours in the making. 

Remarkable was her revival of ancient Chinese glazes, 
considered a lost art. Or, as Dr. Irene Sargent has ex- 
pressed it, Mrs. Robineau’s work “revealed a lost world 
of beauty and art, formerly open to the Chinese, but new 
to the potters of the western world.” Her crystalline glazes, 
too, were extraordinary, and for these art connoisseurs the 
world over have acclaimed her. Said Emile Diffloth of Bel- 


A GROUP OF ROBINEAU PORCELAINS NOW 
IN THE SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BY ANNA W. OLMSTED 
Director of Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts 


gium: “I have thoroughly studied crystalline glazes. Some 
of your pieces seem to me superb.”’ Taxile Doat of Sevres: 
“T wish to congratulate you on your crystals. I do not know 
of any finer specimens. They are pieces for great col- 
lectors.”’ Once, it is told, she went to Sevres, taking with 
her some of her favorite Texas clay, and demonstrated to 
the satisfaction and amazement of the doubting Thomases 

F of that famed place that 
plastic porcelain could be 
and was thrown on the 
wheel. Utterly individual- 
istic in her work, the art- 
ist seemed to revel in 
surmounting difficulties 
which she was solemnly 
assured were insurmount- 
able. And thus, endlessly 
experimenting, Mrs. Robi- 
neau, assisted by her 
husband in her Syracuse 
workshop, “has produced 
works which rank with 
the finest pottery of any 
period, ancient or modern; 
work possessing the high- 
est qualities of conception 
and technique, and, more- 
over, that quality beloved 
of all collectors -— rare- 
ness.” 

On her death-bed this 
great artist gave detailed 
instructions as to how this 
and that unfinished vase 
should be glazed, plan- 
ning the ultimate com- 
pletion of these, the last 
fruits of her genius. And 
what a labor of love that final completion! To Carlton 
Atherton, for eleven years Mrs. Robineau’s co-worker, 
assisted by Mr. Robineau at the kiln, there fell this task — 
one fraught with anxiety, lest there be “luckless pots 
marred in the making.” But success crowned their efforts, 
a signal achievement, deserving of all praise. At the last 
comes mention of the dignified cinerary urn, Buddhistic in 
character, which was glazed and fired unfinished, as Mrs. 
Robineau had left it, and presented by Mr. Robineau to the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
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A group made of colorful wooden 
figures by pupils of Frau Zweybriick 


CHRISTMAS WORK IN MY STUDIO 


=@ The most important and most beautiful of all festivals 

throughout the Christian world is Christmas. Its mean- 
ing to us is that of forgetting our troubles, and sorrows, 
for a short period of happiness, forgiveness and love. In 
the Fall of the year we begin very early to think of it and 
plan for this great occasion; in my school and studio in 
Vienna, we start to prepare with all the pupils the thousand 


This simple yet charming 
little figure which is not 
only a Christmas tree 
decoration but is made 
of cake and candy 


BY EMMY ZWEYBRUCK 


different little objects that are associated or connected in 
any way with this merry season, my chief object being to 
create the proper festive atmosphere with the aim of stim- 
ulating the creative faculties. In the imagination of 
children at this season angels peep through the clouds, little 
silver bells ring and sweet melodies fill the air. The golden 
stars in the sky, the long icicles that hang down from roofs 
and trees, the soft sparkling white snow covering the earth, 
everything glitters and beams and gives them a thrill and 
joy of expectation. Everything in this great exciting world 
seems to be saturated with glowing beauty. 

Now a part of this festive spectacle in nature has to be 
transferred to our homes, so we must try to find a way of 
representing the chill of winter, the glittering of ice and 
snow, the glassy blue of the crisp December air. For this 
reason during the whole year we make a collection of all 
sorts of materials that will convey to the children the sen- 
sation of Christmastide and provide a suitable stimulus. 
When all is set for work we open big boxes filled to over- 
flowing with tiny gold bells, mirrors, stars, spangles, gold 
and silver threads, tinfoil and in fact everything obtainable 
which suggests the brilliance of this great season. The idea 
is to spread before the young artist only such material ag is 
not used at other times of the year, so that a single glance 
at these sparkling and gaudy things evokes in them the 
proper frame of mind. Proper mental attitude and right 
surroundings are of greatest importance in creative work. 
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Christmas angels made of turned 
wood and colorfully decorated are 
shown in this most interesting group 


Bunches of fragrant fir branches hang in our rooms, 
love and goodwill reign in our hearts and the dear old 
Christmas songs resound everywhere. In short, the chil- 
dren must feel that they have to express something quite 
extraordinary, born of the festive mood of the season. 

Then with this immense amount of inspiration, enthusi- 
asm and creative desire we design and make all sorts of 
Christmas objects. We make Christmas wrapping pa 2rs 
by wood cutting and coloring, printing and stenci. ng. 
Christmas cards are made to send our love to distant 
friends. Little stars of many descriptions, naive angels, 
enchanting houses, rare flowers and most attractive cakes 
are created to hang on the Christmas tree. Decorations are 
made and great range of variety by children of different 
ages and skills. Last, but not least, of all the projects, is 
the Crib. This we build of wood turned on a lathe and wood 
sawed in panels, all appropriately assembled. The younger 
pupils make it of cardboard and paper as it is more easily 
controlled by their small hands; but in all cases it is rich 
and thrilling in design, color and textures. 

The compositions must all result from the materials 
used. This is achieved naturally by working directly with 
the materials rather than designing on paper and later 
transfering other designs to other materials. Obviously, 
a Crib cut,out of paper will be different from one that is 
executed in wood or clay; but the principle thing is to 
choose bright and gaily colored materials which give, at the 
first glance a fresh and strong impulse to the working child. 


FOR DECEMBER 


A Christmas card made by using 


stencils and various brush 


strokes 


A Christmas picture richly con- 
ceived and composed is shown below 
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A primitive simplicity is 
used in this design an 
with its easy movement 
of line there is produced 
a real religious feeling 


CHRISTMAS WRAPPING PAPERS 


These papers are from the studio of 
Emmy Zweybriick of Vienna who not 
only designs for the trade herself 
but has a school where she develops 
the creative powers of children 


All of the illustrations reproduced 
with Frau Zweybriick's article are 
the work of her pupils in Vienna 


What a naive and altogether pleas- 
ing arrangement of decorative ideas 
are used in this design at the left 
yet there is a strong feeling of unity 
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The Madonna and Child 
used in a childlike man- 
ner with gay flowers and 
scrolls give a joyous effect 


In the January issue more work by this e 

remarkable teacher will be reproduced c 
A great variety of Christmas motifs . 
are used in these Christmas papers ‘3 
and in all there is always a feeling of ny 
extreme simplicity and the joyous asso- a 
ciation of the festive Christmas Season . 
Christmas toys of many types make - 
a rich and interesting surface pat- 2 
tern by using all the structural ag 
qualities and three dimensions 2 
FOR DECEMBER 
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A METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN DESIGN 


In previous issues other designs have 
appeared by pupils of Miss Webber 


= All that is right and good in the new art should be 

recognized by the high school teacher. Of course the 
old principles of proportion, of harmony, of balance, of 
rhythm and repetition found in all true art, remain as be- 
fore. It is interesting, however, to find new tendencies 
developing. We notice, for example, the emphasis that is 
being put on movement, not only of line, but of dark and 
light and of color hues. Then too, a dynamic quality ap- 
pears, due to the stress laid on the right balance of line 
direction. We are glad too for that note of simplicity in 
which the elemental forms are prominent. And so in this 
modern day I believe we ought let some of these tendencies 
influence our high school teaching. 

In a class conducted by Mr. Albert Heckman of Col- 
umbia University a few years ago, an exercise was used 
whereby very interesting results in line with modern think- 
ing were secured. This method was so successful that I 
have tried to adapt it to high school use and have found 
it good. It is a simple exercise which may precede any 
problem in design, or it may, if developed, become a prob- 
lem in itself. It gives the student a chance to use his 
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BY LOU K. WEBBER 


knowledge of the general art principles, at the same time 
affords him the opportunity to use his creative ability. 

To begin with the student places on paper three dif- 
ferent types of lines (the straight, the round, and the zig- 
zag) each going in a different direction, and each having 
some connection with the other. To form interesting areas 
it is well not to have the lines radiating from a central 
point. Various areas or planes are thus formed and these 
in turn are subdivided according to the laws of proportion, 
thus securing a variety of sizes and shapes. Some rep- 
etition and rhythm must be introduced. Curiously enough 
strange concrete forms are suggested by the first few lines 
and these govern the placing of the later ones. Landscape, 
human and animal forms, flowers, birds, etc. make splendid 
subject matter. If nothing suggests itself the abstract 
forms are also fascinating. It is particularly necessary in 
this first step not to illustrate on the black board or give 
the slightest suggestion as to placing of lines. It will be 
necessary though to check on those students who are not 
obeying directions. 

In the second step, with charcoal as a medium, we select 
one angle on the paper and fill in with dark. From this 
spot we proceed through dark gray through light gray to 
white until we have filled one whole area. We continue 
to fill in other areas, sometimes from top to bottom, some- 
times from side to side, sometimes from the center out, 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


= 


MERRIE CHIRISIMAS 


HISTORICAL SCENES USED FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS 


™ At the College of William and Mary at Williamsburg, 

Virginia, the art students have planned and executed 
novel Christmas cards by using some of the numerous his- 
torical houses and buildings in the charming town of Wil- 
liamsburg as the inspiration. They were done in simple 
lines suggesting old wood cuts with appropriate lettering. 
The cards were printed in red ink on rough cream paper in 
the same size as reproduced here. They were inclosed in 
red envelopes and sold on the campus in large numbers at 
the rate of six for a quarter and the proceeds went toward 
buying art books for the College Library. The design at 
the right was made by E. Plummer and shows the top of 
Bruton Parish Church. The design in upper right corner 
is by Ruth Seamon and is the old Payton Randolph 
house. The corner card above was made by UH. 
Simonds and is a view of Martha Washington’s kitchen. 


BY AGNES L. MELGAARD 


A METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN DESIGN 
Continued from page 158 


always remembering, however, to make one value count 
against the other. No two darks may come together and 
no two lights. This is an interesting game. It results in 
good distribution of light and dark, and usually suggests 
further modification of the line drawing. 

This is a good place to stop, but it is interesting to 
carry the exercise into the color stage. Here we find that 
many problems in color disappear when value relations are 
right. The adjacents will do wonderfully well in this type 
of design. Beginning with, we will say, blue for the dark, 
our next color will be a green blue, the next, green, the 
next, yellow green, and lastly yellow. Thus when the values 


FOR DECEMBER 


change, the hue changes also and we get still more in- 
teresting movement. If any other color combination is 
used it is necessary to adhere to the value scheme. 

To repeat a design thus made for actual textile repro- 
duction is a long and difficult problem for young students. 
It is possible, however, to repeat a unit four times so that 
they may get the experience of joining disconnected lines 
to get an all-over effect. Here they can not break the 
rhythm nor disturb the dark and light arrangement. 

The value of such an exercise is clear I think. The 
results are original since the student uses his own arrange- 
ment from the beginning and sees no illustrative material 
until he is about finished. He gains practice in dividing 
areas according to rule, he gains a knowledge of dark and 
light distribution and use of color. He also learns to use 
his creative ability, and what is more, his imagination. 
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CHESSMEN 


BY PAUL 
BOGATAY 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN CERAMICS 


This showing of the work of American 
Ceramic artists of today is a splen- 
did opportunity for students of 
design to see how the variety of 
designs have been expressed in 
clay. Photographs reproduced by 
courtesy of W. and J. Sloane 


& A display and contest arranged primarily to further the 

cause of art in industry, and to promote recognition of 
fine design in small potteries is at present being carried 
on by the well known Fifth Avenue organization of W. & J. 
Sloane. Enthusiastic and immediate response to the re- 
quest of the Sloane Company that artists throughout the 
country submit their work has resulted in a collection of 
unusually fine pieces which very effectively show the latest 
trends in the field of decorative ceramics. 

A pre-view of the exhibition which is to carry through 
November and December, was held recently at which the 
judges considered the various entries. The jury chosen to 
select the best pieces consists of Richard F. Bach, Director 
of Industrial Relations at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
Professor Charles F. Binns, Director of the New York 
State School of Clay - Working and Ceramics at Alfred 
University; Professor Charles R. Richards, Executive Vice 
President of the New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry; Mr. Royal Cortissoz, Art Editor of the New York 
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BY BLANCHE NAYLOR 


Herald-Tribune; Mr. Alexander Archipenko, head of the 
Archipenko School of Art. Invitations to submit examples 
of their work were sent to more than two hundred and fifty 
workers in pottery, porcelain and all forms of ceramic art 
throughout America. The response was excellent and the 
displays now gathered together are ample evidence of the 
fact that such progressive, co-operative and helpful methods 
on the part of commercial establishments are certain to 
result in public attention profitable to designers, manu- 
facturers and retailers. 

The pieces shown are interesting from the commercial 
angle as well as from the technical and artistic point of 
view. Well known artists, such as Henry Varnum Poor, 
Arthur E. Baggs and others, have submitted work, as have 
totally unknown craftsmen. Some especially good small 
figures of Primitive African type have been submitted by 
Paul Bogatay of Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 
showing a definitely studied use of line and understand- 
ing of methods for bringing out the spirit of the subject. 

Cowan Potters, Inc., of Rocky River, Ohio, submit an 
amusing jockey and horse in a realistic “spill”, in which 
dynamic action is inherent, along with perfect balance and 
proportion. Three amusing and spirited negro pieces come 
from Walter J. Anderson, Shearwater Pottery, Ocean 
Springs, Mississippi. The negroid types are well portrayed 
in each example. The suavely curving lines of the woman 
water carrier give a vivid effect of the flowing motion of 
the southern negro. The dancing couple appear to progress 
in perfect time through the movements of a typical negroid 
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A bowl by Maija Grotell showing a 
most appropriate use of decoration 


rhythm and a figure mounted on horseback is a good por- 
trayal of the nonchalant, careless young negro manner. 
From Viktor Schrenkengost, Cleveland, arrived two strik- 
ingly contrasted studies. One is of a chaste beauty, a 
Madonna and Child done in one color and composed entirely 
of curvilinear lines. The finished group is an impressive 
piece. The other unit submitted by Mr. Schrenkengost is 
a tall vase in contrasting dark and light tones showing 
several feminine faces closely grouped to contrast the varied 
emotions and characters. These are very carefully executed. 

Radically different treatment of the feminine face and 
figure motif is used by Maija Grotell of New York. The 
first entry, upon a rounded placque form shows a violinist 
concentrating upon the music she is bringing forth. Long, 
slender arms emerge from a billowy frock to give a spirit- 
ually disembodied effect, directed none the less by the in- 
telligence and feeling of the oval face to which the violin 
is gently held. The second Grotell offering is an oval vase 
of ridged texture adorned with a kneeling figure of 
Egyptian type, posturing with arms following the line of 
the body as if in obeisance. 

Two units submitted by Russell Barnett Aitken, of 
Cleveland, show a fondness for animal subjects. A natural- 
istic small doe is shown in startled pose, much as she might 
appear if surprised by humans in a wild stretch of wood- 
land. The colorings are well reproduced and blended, the 
form clearly defined and there is accurate realism in this 
ceramic replica of a small creature. The second Aitken 
piece, an open vase, carries a design in which is used an 
effective repetition of motif. Conventionalized little horses 
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A Madonna and Child by Viktor 


Schrenkengost done in the round 


pursue each other and race together around the surface of 
the vase, and the jagged line which separates the design 
is repeated in varied versions upon the inner side. 

The potteries described are but a few of the more out- 
standing items shown in this exhibition. They serve to give 
an idea of the scope of the showing, and the collection 
entire is one which brings to a field, ever in need, new 
thoughts and designs which are both decorative and practical. 

The work shown comes, as will be noted, from a wide 
variety of locales, and is therefore representative of various 
methods and treatments. There is to be found a plentitude 
of highly technical pieces, in contrast with examples in 
which rhythm, color and inherent spirit are outstanding 
in the working of the clay. Many of the better units are 
from Ohio, where ceramic work has been extensively de- 
veloped since the early days of settlement. Mention should 
be made of the great number of excellent pieces from the 
Department of Ceramic Arts of Ohio State University 
where artist teachers like Professors Arthur E. Baggs 
and Carlton Atherton have produced pupils of such merit 
as Paul Bogatay, Frances Johnson, Edgar Littlefield, Leslie 
Moody, Lynn Phelan and Margaret Steinrod. 

The statement of the Sloane management in its an- 
nouncement of this very worth-while exhibition, is this: 
“Feeling that the work now being done by American 
potters is of real significance as a part of the national art, 
Sloane’s has assembled these forms of American Ceramics. 
The exhibition is representative of the various types of 
ceramic art, and the selection varies in spirit and interest 
from the highly amusing to the more serious.” 
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A group of negro figures by Walter 
J. Anderson of the Shearwater Pot- 
tery, Ocean Springs, Miss., in which 
rhythmic movements of the race have 
been decoratively expressed in clay 
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Below: Amusing equestrian figure by Fawn in realistic manner by Russell 
owan Potters, Inc., Rocky River, Ohio Barnett Aitken of Cleveland, Ohio 


Below: Vase by Russell Barnett Aitken ; 
shows interesting use of Norse motifs = 
used in an extremely stylized manner 
Right: Vase by Viktor Schrenken- : 


gost showing a modern design 
built up by a group of faces 
which expresses various emotions 
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CERAMIC SHAPES 


@ In designing a ceramic shape the utmost care should be taken to adhere 

to the nature of the medium; plasticity and durability being an asset, 
fragility a detriment. Its nature is idiomatic and its individuality should 
in no way be strained to resemble another material or assume exaggerated 
or modernistic form; the cornerstone of modern art being simplicity set 
on a foundation of economy. For the first profile keep to the simple 
geometric forms as the cylinder, cone, sphere, spheroid, and 
ovoid, imbuing them with life quality and variety through means of 
the lip, foot rim, and handles. Study the shapes of the finest 
periods of China, Persia, and Egypt. The contour having been 
decided upon, it may be varied indefinitely in the manner shown above. 
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AN ALPHABET 


On the opposite page 
are letters from an AIl- 
phabet Book by stu- 
dents of G. Goss and 
M. Harwood of Cen- 


tral Missouri State 
Teachers College, 
Warrenburg, Missouri 
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is for angler ,who Dy a broo 


wishes more W 


s hook. 
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Creative design to the taht of us, 
Crecctive design. to the left of us, 
Creative design. in front of US, 
In values and well varied hues, 
rays, Unis and shades, ftoo 
L les, planes and flower shapes 
hy cant this glory be 
Creative, resplendent, five, 


Dlaced in a color chart 
Dlanned to show art % 


‘This ig what has been done Color. with its vaned Lourie, 
values and intensities has been studied in terms of design iun_» 

creation, of charts, decorative and colorful. 

Ln these charts not only Lave the orumary, binary and ter — 
tary colors been studied but also their arrangement to create» 
a harmony based unteresting relationships of value 
aud intensity. Thus is deen the effect of putting dark values— 
against light ones; of placing hues reduced in intensiby a— 
qainst those. their greatest strength ot placing colors 
against cool ones and. bright colors against hues of equal x.. 
strength. The effectiveness of such an cuTangement is seen to 
be. directly dependent the balancing of st 
pleasur y Larmoniously related . furthermore 
corefull “adjusting and balancing the colors and shx the 
receding and expanding qualities of the Varlous hues ore 
le that vellow is a hie, warm, ex i 


raced cu 


noted — for exan 
and cheerful, whereas blue is a cold retreating color, restful 
depressing according to its Strength and value. [tis also noted. 
that intense colors ‘may be harmonized not only with contiust~ 
ing hues of reduced intensity but by combinir: them with 
proper cunounts of the neutrals, gray, white. black and also R 
with gold. 
very effectively the. charts show the rhuthmic quality of- 
color, how vellow merges into yellow-orange, vel w~orange in- 
orange, into red-orange; or “into blue-green 
bliue~violet as the case May be.. ad 
‘Then. too, the charts give. a convenient method, for the 

study of the varlous color schemes. ‘They show how interesting’ 
a monochromatic scheme may be with’ us play upon the val— 
and intensities of one, lute. : how colors of “exactly op 
characteristics and qualities reduce the intensity of one another— 
when small amounts of Orne, are added to larger amounts of- 
the other. whereas thre. Same colors when mixe un equal 
oroportions neutralize each other. ‘They also show how color ma 
‘be effectively used with the neighboring hues of its complement 
making a harmony of thive. colors: how thie adjacent hues Con 


~ 


taining as they do a color element make ar rrurst pleas 
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ing hammony. In these. charts also be the tnad color 
Scheme, indicated by the pounts of an equilateral triangle plact 
upon. the color circle which creates still another hannony inter- 
esting because of its conkusts of value, and variations of hire. . 
In the study of the individual shapes which compose the 
motifs of the color charts the princi of design are srought 
out. Lach chart must be a unit, made go not only by us ‘har- 
mony of hues, varying in value and intensity, but by its harmo- 
ny of pleasingly composed and well balanced shapes and spact 
“the repetition of the which compose each cowr chart— 
introduces a rhythmic eect which makes for ease in viewurg" 
the whole. Subordinate shapes, by their contrast of size & variety 
of form, by their play n mass and color; contribute materi- 
ally to the effectiveriess of the design. quality of cach. chart. 

“The maki of the washes Showing the Values and inten— 
sities of the different hues: the ing of these hues to create, 
hannonies hasized by the. pr use of old. and of the. 
trals, black, white and gray concretely; show > value. of the R.. 
study of color & of design “in the color chart. 

Some of the yalues derived from the ing of these charts, 
according to the shidents who have made them are as Follows: 

‘The. making of a color chart 

t ‘Teaches that all hues are made. From the three prunary col- 
ors—~ red, blue and vellow. 

2 Helps to fix Firmly im mind the, classes of color. 

3 Shows the differences in the effect of colors when. placed 
together; and the. relation of one, color to another. 

“+t ‘Trains the. eve to recognize, the. different intensities of the 
Various hues: to See which. colors complete. each. ot} Ler; which— , 
are tints & which, are shades of the. standard, colors. 

5 The arrangement of the. colors on. the chart enables one, 
to compare, colors; to select hannonious color schemes: to Ro 
Find. the, complement of ee color. 

6 Helps in. the selection, of color Schemes for clothes, fur— 
nishings, dix eres, arrangement of colors UL Flower beds SO On 

7 eads one to a quicker and fuller appreciation of color 


schemes Found everywhere, our daily like. 


BY GLADYS GOSS AND M. B. HARWOOD 
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on. whité water” co r paper. wash sho be 

ut 22 
aa 2a by SF to make washes of each of the three classes of 
color in slightly reduced, intensity. The idea is not t lower the 
strength of each color ace se or one~fourth but only b r— 
duce the intensity of cach hue suffici to make a pleasi 
contrast with the color of full strength. subaltdiianellll 
is approximately 14 "by 24" 


Gq the completion. of the bwenty four washes a wash of— 
neubol gra: is made Ga sheet of Why 12" white or manila pa- 
per cov with a Flat wash of black . 


The washes being completed, the next is t draw on a. 
Separate, piece of paper a circle with a radius of 2" The cir— 
cuunference of the outer circle is divided into 
whic parts are connected by drawing diagonals. Tn one of 


have been accurately marked off ik is bo drow in just 
den enn to on the for 
the various shapes of color. For Jin 
Figure in the upper center of the wheel has a skirt e whic 
is cut From the wash of intense yellow; the waist s is cul 


from the wash of yellow reduced. intensity; the small shape at 
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the botkom of the, skirt is cut from the wash of greyed purple .2 .: 
, The waist is left larger at the upper and lower edgés in order that i 
the ekirt & collar may be brought over ik t make a better Finish. : 
‘The collar 6 cap shapes may extend under the face. The s 
for the face is cut the exact size of the pattern from white or li eat, 
the Face with. «.'sharp pen knife G the face pastedover the. blice, ag 
or the eyes & mouth may be cut & pasted upon the face shape. 2 
‘The figure placed opposite this one on the color wheel has the 
complementary colors in reverse order. That is, yellow is placed x : 
where the purple is in. the first shape, and purple where the— MS 
shapes is cut, Fitted together and pasted .Then the circle of on 
neuwbal gray is pasted in. the inner wheel. Shapes of black are ee 
shown. in. the pocttern. . Over these, shapes of are pasted, - 
gmall Flower forms of complementary colors Full strength with q 
form. The whole shape, thus ,is mounted on a back— a 
und of black, gray or some, harmonizing hue which pulls— x 
Saale together and adds to the general effectiveness of x ae 
the whole. 
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A CHRISTMAS POSTER a 


This Christmas poster shown above was made in : 

MUSIC the Newark Public School of Fine and Industrial 4 
Arts under the direction of Ida Wells Stroud and : 

On the opposite page was executed in tempera. After the design was ve 
are two pages from a painted, a rich colorful texture was achieved by - 
book of Mother Goose filling the brush with rather thick paint and spatter- i 
ongs illustrated by ing it over the surface. A comb is a helpful de- : 
Lillian Schowengerdt vice. Many colors were used to give this quality ip 
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A CLASSROOM 
1 COMPOSITION 


Done in contour by a 
| pupil of Miss Williams 


A definite progression 
has been followed by 
Miss Williams from sim- 
ple contour line through 
value studies, still life and 
color, which will be fur- 


ther illustrated in forth- 


coming issues of DESIGN 


MODERN DIRECT METHODS 


CONTOUR DRAWING 


™@ Every teacher of art should search for the most eco- 

nomical method of teaching. By the term economical is 
meant a method which can boast of a high percent of pupil 
achievement and that in the limited time which the present 
scheme of education can give to art training. The term 
“pupil achievement” indicates the two-fold character of 
education. Achievement means (a) Developmental Results 
and (b) Tangible Fruits of Labor. Developmental results 
are first, the click of real understanding, second, growth in 
power to perform, and third, zeal to continue to further 
achievements along similar lines. Tangible fruits of labor 
are the actual products made by the class members and are 
to be of a standard compatible with his growing maturity of 
thought and skill of hand. 

Whenever a method has been found which fulfills these 
requirements with economy of time it is always in direct 
line with an existing responsiveness, and we call it a “direct 
method’’. This article deals with a well tested direct method 
of teaching composition. Memory drawing: the shape 
memorized becoming the “raw material’? for composition. 

This method was taught by Mr. Walter Sargent, head 
of the Department of Art, the University of Chicago until 
the time of his death in 1927. It has been adapted to be 
within the limitations of beginning high school students in 
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BY MABEL F. WILLIAMS 


unselected groups. The article on Rhythm, appearing in 

the December 1930 issue of DESIGN, by the author of this 

article, describes this procedure as the basis of a series of 
lessons on rhythmic pattern in borders and surfaces. 

Before presenting the procedure, it seems necessary to 
define the following terms: 

(a) Pure representation: faithful, slavish copying of 
nature. We have the camera now which can do 
this mechanically. 

(b) Pictorial interpretation: the subject matter recorded 
with truthfulness but with sensitiveness to pat- 
tern, to elimination of irrelevant detail, to em- 
phasis through rhythm, dark and light, and all 
the devices of composition so artfully managed as 
to give us nature again. 

Conventionalization: the subject matter highly or- 
ganized; arbitrary changes made in natural 
forms through great exaggeration of proportions, 
elimination of detail, reorganization into highly 
formalized structure, rhythmic feeling developed 
to create patterns. Natural forms possessing 
curves may be interpreted in terms of straight 
lines. With all these changes the source material 
is still recognizable. 


(c) 
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(d) Complete Abstraction: the subject matter so highly 
organized, so greatly exaggerated, the identifying 
details so entirely lost that the natural form which 
may have inspired the abstraction is in such dis- 
pute that one of two conclusions may be drawn: 
first, that there was no natural form to inspire its 
creation; and second, that whatever it was is im- 


material. If it was vital and conscious to the mind 
of the creator of the design it retains the elements 
of this vitality and hence is good design. 

It was Mr. Sargent’s theory that through countless 
repetitions of form details were sluffed off, lines important 
to the design became strengthened, the rhythmic flow of the 
lines remaining gained in organization. That greater gains 
in pattern were made unconsciously in the “elder days of 
art” than are made with the conscious sophistication of 
today. Be that as it may, the teacher of young students in 
large unselected groups will find that by using this theory 
the class can be carried farther in compositional design 
since the method used is in line with a natural development. 

To prepare the class for this series of lessons requires a 
definite procedure as follows: 

I. The selection of subject matter to be memorized. 
The class may draw from objects in the room; from plates 
containing material which is in the form of drawings, not 
designs; informal sketches, not compositions; or photo- 
graphs. The first drawing is done with all the care and 
thought possible, but when it is finished, the class is urged 
to search for mistakes in proportion, in direction of lines 
and then to draw again (they do not know yet that you 


A contour drawing of a class room 
group carried out in heavy ink line. 
This kind of subject proves fascinat- 
ing to the beginning art students 
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desire a memorized drawing). The third drawing might 
seem irksome to them, but you are avoiding this possibility 
and gaining pattern consciousness if you ask that the third 
drawing be in bold outline organizing the details into defi- 
nite pattern. The fourth drawing is partial memory or 
possibly entire memory. Urge the class to consult the 
original drawing or subject matter as soon as memory fails 
them. Correct this drawing before going to the fifth draw- 
ing which should be entire memory. 

II. The memorized shape is now drawn for exaggera- 
ation, now for simplification, now for emphasis or curves, 
now for caricature, now for lofty dignity. Next, circles, 
squares, triangles, etc., are drawn into which this newly 
acquired memory drawing may be placed so that it fits! 
Each student should fit the whole or part of his memory’ 
drawing into at least ten areas of different shapes. He 
should outline some of these with a speed ball pen, should 
establish part of them into values and should develop the 
four best compositions into more formal handlings prepara- 
tory for use; (a) a linoleum block, greeting card or book 
plate; (b) paper batik to be pasted on book cover; (c) 
wooden box painted. 

Although only a few in the class have been willing to 
carry the designs to complete abstractions, all have gone to 
the step of pictorial interpretation and to conventionaliza- 
tion. The illustrations show these various steps. 


MEMORY DRAWING 
A BASIS OF DESIGN 


= ‘The first direct method is CONTOUR DRAWING. This 

method has been used by Mr. Martin of Columbia 
University. My knowledge of his procedure came at the 
time when he was visiting instructor at the University of 
Chicago the summer of 1929. In the autumn of that year 
the head of the Art Department in the University of 
Chicago High School, tried the method with her freshman 
and sophomore groups, and I tried it with beginning classes 
in Lindblom High School, Chicago, hers partly, and mine 
entirely, unselected groups. We were both satisfied that 
a real achievement in drawing had been made, and AT 
THE SAME TIME a definite accomplishment in pictorial 
composition, first in line pattern and later in values. There 
was no opportunity to carry this into three dimensional 
space relations which is the logical next step. The two 
examples of the last step were done by a more advanced 
class but according to the same approach. 

To prepare the class for this work a very definite pro- 
cedure must be adhered to. 

I. DEMONSTRATION BY THE INSTRUCTOR: 

The class watches as you arrange yourself in relation 
to a FOCUS which you look at directly. Two minutes of 
concentration on this focus clarifies it as a unit, shuts away 
all the rest of the room quite automatically. This does 
away with the old artificial device, the Finder. It is im- 
portant that you are facing the focus directly, that you 
have paper upon a desk or high stand before you. The 
class watches you work, which you do without discussion. 
A few moments have been sufficient for them to record the 
following observations. They have noticed (a) that you 
drew as you watched your focus; (b) that you did not 
take your eyes from your focus except for very infrequent 
and very hasty glances at your paper; (c) that you kept 
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A COMPOSITION 


Which was achieved through con- 
tour drawing by a pupil of Miss 
Williams. After the first step of 
working simply in outline the stu- 
dents used charcoal and made a 
careful study of value positions 


your pencil on the paper even if it was not moving. When 
it was not moving, it was waiting for your orders; (d) 
that the pencil moved VERY SLOWLY. 

It is a good plan to write these observations on the 
board or on the papers upon which they are about to work. 
II. CLASS PROCEDURE: 

A. Each class member shall first select the focus most 
interesting to him, and shall move his desk to face this 
directly. If the desks are immovable, his focus is ahead 
of him; he can choose no other. If he can adjust his desk 
to a thirty degree slant, he should do so. 

B. The class draws, following the directions as closely 
as they can. After five minutes of this first try-out during 
which time you have said nothing and the room is so quiet 
that the familiar pin could be heard if dropped, you inquire 
as to which rule was hardest to follow. Usually the class 
feels that the ;encil “refuses to stay on the paper.” 
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C. Quite often another short demonstration on how to 
watch and how to keep the pencil waiting orders to go, is 
helpful. A fresh start for some and a continuance for 
others comes next. This time the drawing continues to 
the close of the period. 

D. The second period is necessary to finish the draw- 
ings. Toward the close of this period the enclosing lines 
WHICH MARK THE CONFINES OF THE FOCUS are 
drawn. Thus the composition is established. 

EK. If there is no further detail to be added inside the 
compositional rectangle, it is ready for inking. This is to 
be done with a speed ball pen. The lines which may have 
“wabbled” can be drawn with greater control, but no rulers 
should or need be used. 

F. The second drawings will be approached with 
greater ease and accompanied with greater mastery. The 
photographs show plans carried out in values in charcoal. 
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THEGAME OF PUPPETRY 


BY F. C. DRAKE 


@ We need marionettes in our schools and in our homes. 

A newly awakened interest in puppetry is spreading 
throughout the country. Let us hope that ere long we shall 
have many smali theatres devoted to marionettes. In some 
places puppetry has become an established part of the school 
curriculum. It is sure to have an enlivening influence upon 
social studies there. Think what exquisite things artists 
and poets could do! Children’s productions are sure to be 
naive and delightful. Love of these tiny, moving, live dolls 
created in the hearts of such great minds as Hayden, 
Chopin the desire to write lilting music for the swaying 
of the marionettes. 

They inspired Hans Anderson to write; Stuart Walker 
was given a puppet stage on his eighth birthday. This 
doubtless led to his becoming the great American stage 
manager he is today. Gordon Craig is another puppet en- 
thusiast and there are countless others. A puppet that is 
simple, workable and artistic is an inspiration to any boy 
or girl, so let us gird ourselves for action and create one 
of our very own. This Pirate Bold has been especially de- 
signed for the readers of DESIGN and for those not having 
access to wood working equipment and tools. He is made 
entirely of papier-mache, the formula of which will be 
given. It is easily made, a responsive material to work 
with, and very clean. The head, shoulder piece, hip pieces, 
upper arms, thighs, legs, and feet are all modeled of this 
cheap, easily worked, plastic paper. Wire, stout muslin, 
felt for hands, glue, tacks, wools for hair, and materials 
for clothing are all that is needed. You will probably find 
these among the discards of your home. For manipulating 
the figure you will need three strips of wood for controllers, 
(see drawing), and black linen thread for stringing. 

Puppets; such little beings to have a past of 3,000 years: 
but they truly have. The Chinese used them centuries ago 
also the Japanese, the Javanese, the Egyptians and all 
European countries, as well as our own American Indians 
—interesting, is it not? They first lived and moved and 
had their being in the temples—then in the churches, in 
mystery plays — later, when for some reason they were 
banished from the churches, they were used in miracle 
plays — still later came the sacred dramas. In early times 
there were no books so all the teaching legends, history and 
Bible stories, were done by word of mouth, singing, as we 
recall the troubadours, and with these active dolls; it was 
they who carried the message to the people. Now, after 
years of neglect this lost art of puppetry is being revived— 
its marvelous educational and recreational possibilities are 


A PIRATE BOLD 


Showing how the controllers are op- 
erated when the puppet is in action 
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The head of the Madcap Duchess 
showing the type of modeling which 
is quite possible with papier maché 


at last being recognized. Every one, adults as well as chil- 
dren delight in miniature reproductions. 

The art is so natural, so simple that boys and girls 
easily work up programs of their own. That this helps 
good English, aids constructive thinking, and stimulates 
imagination — no one can fail to see. There are endless 
opportunities for reading, research, writing, spelling and 
language when constructing the play. Think too, how this 
work increases interest in history. The days of chivalry 
will live again; times when Knights were bold and ladies 
fair — will become real, through the acting of these light 
hearted puppets that are so responsive to every mood. They 
will be found an outlet for the child who has special talent, 
for there is designing, sewing, painting, carpentry, play 
writing, managing to be selected according to his or her 
bent—English and expression too will improve. Put a child 
in a position where he wants to express himself, and he 
will strive and strive until he finds adequate expression, in 
other words, he will become articulate. Puppetry vitalizes 
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the study of dialogues, because it shows it in the making. 
It is natural for children to love mimicry and pagentry. 
What better outlet then than to play with Marionettes. 

Puppetry is an old and familiar European art trans- 
planted to America. It is not nearly as general nor so well 
known as it should be. Every school and every home, to 
make education more delightful, should have its toy theatre 
—no matter how crude, how simple, and children should 
be helped and encouraged in the making of the puppets. 


The quaint fellow below is none other 
than the Mad Hatter who was de- 
signed and made by Miss Drake 
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MAKING THE CONTROLLERS 
FOR PUPPETS 


This is made of three pieces of three-ply wood. The 
main cross-shaped one has a strip ten inches long and 
one and three-fourths inches wide to which is attached 
firmly a cross piece eight inches long, the same width. 
Through the middle of each piece a half inch hole is 


BODY CONTROLLER 
A.HEAD STRINGS 
B.WAND STRINGS 


C.MIDDLE OF BACK 
D. SHOULDERS 


E. STRAP FoR_ 
KRANGING UP PUPPET. 


bored to hold a dowel this size and about two inches long. 
This should be glued and nailed, one end flush with the 
under part of controller, the other stands up above and 
serves to hold the second controller, or leg manipulatcrs, 
when not in use. This one is a trifle longer than the other 
cross piece or may be the same width or a trifle narrower. 
It is held in the right hand, the main controller in the left, 
when operating the puppet. Strings are attached in places 
indicated and should be about twice the length of the pup- 
pet’s height. 


LEG CONTROLLERL 
F LEG STRINGS 


G. HOLE TO SLIP 


OVER. PEG ON 
MAIN CONTROLLER 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING PAPIER MACHE 


Papier Maché, of clay-like consistency, is made of 
crushed wet paper and cooked flour paste. There is nothing 
better for modeling puppet heads and bodies. To make it, 
crumple many single sheets of newspaper and soak in 
water. If convenient use hot water and soak over night. 
Tear paper in shreds or rub it on a washboard until it is 
free from lumps, as fine as possible. Drain all the water 
you can without squeezing it into wads. Then it is ready to 
mix with paste. Wall paper paste, which can be bought 
dry by the pound, serves admirably. When not obtainable 
make a paste by mixing flour and water to their creamy 
consistency, pour boiling water over it and let boil for two 
or three minutes, stirring constantly. When cold it should 
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be as thick as lemon pie filling. Now mix together about 
half as much paste as paper pulp and press the water out 
by squeezing it in a heavy stocking or a piece of Turkish 
toweling. Tests for making good papier maché are: 1. If 
there are particles (drops) of water when you press your 
fingers into it, squeeze it some more. 2. If it cracks open 
when you press your finger into it, it is too dry and needs 
more paste. 3%. If there are lumps in it, the pulp was not 
fine enough so pull them apart or remove them. After your 
puppet head is finished, or modeled, it must be slowly dried. 
It takes a day, sometimes two, in a strong sunlight, or 
several hours in a slow oven. This method is wholly sat- 
isfactory. 
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ANIMAL MOTIFS 


PRIMITIVE AND MODERN 


At the right the horse and knight are 
beautifully adapted in line direction 
and quality to the characteristics of 
modern leather. It is from a modern 
leather book cover and has a very 
noticeable similarity to the simple 
American Indian motifs shown below 


The animal motifs of the American 
Indians shown below vary in the de- 
gree of abstraction from the almost 
purely abstract designs which fit the 
circle admirably to the more or less 
recognizable bird forms to the right 
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HOUSE MOTIFS 


Comparing various mediums of ex- 
pression available for the child artist 
will reveal to the art teacher many 
possibilities. On this page at the top 
is shown a house motif executed in 
simple cut paper, below is a group 
done directly with a lettering pen and 
again one carved out in a linoleum 
cut. All are from different schools 
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A free flowing flower 
group done in a rather 
rhythmic modern style by 
May Warner using the 
speedball pen and India 


ink in pleasing variety 


FLOWER MOTIFS 


t the right is a type of flower design 
familiar to us all and is typical of the 
so-called conventionalized flower. Be- 
low is a geometric design which rep- 
resents a style and period much influ- 
enced by Batchelder and his followers 


IN DIFFERENT 


STYLES 
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In the Swedish tapestry above which 
is in the Brooklyn Museum of Art 
students of design may see excel- 
lent examples of flowers designed 
to meet the exigencies of the loom 


At the left is a_ highly stylized 
flower executed in reverse values, a 
modern manner evolved from arti 
ficial lighting of our present age 


Below ‘is a flower motif taken from a 
piece of Mexican pottery or Majolica 
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Right: Chinaman by Evelyn Blanchard 


Below: Harlem Jazz by Ben Sanger 


NEW BLOCK PRINTS 


FROM THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
HIGH SCHOOL OF NEW YORK 


@ The ever popular block print problem is here illustrated 

again in the purely creative compositions done in the 
Theodore Roosevelt High School under Mrs. Feigin’s super- 
vision, and by the same students whose portrait composi- 
tions appeared in the September issue of this Magazine. 
These students made their compositions first in ink sketches 
with criticism and suggestion from the teacher and re- 
mained after the school period to execute and print the 
blocks. A fine collection of illustrative material, to develop 
appreciation of what makes a fine print, was shown, but 
none of the materials shown were in the least bit imitated 
by the students in their work. The teacher’s own skill 
in this field had much to do with the enthusiasm and fine 
results she was able to obtain from all of her pupils. 
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Above: Black Sambo by William Sales 
DESIGN 
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